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Lancaster Mennonite 
Conference Historical 
Society Begins Its Work 


Ira D. LANDIS 


[The following article is reprinted, 
along with a few corrections made 
by the author, from the Pastoral! 
Messenger, January, 1959. Ed.] 


Almost two hundred and _ fifty 
years after Mennonites began set- 
tling in Lancaster County, Pennsyl- 
vania, they were still without a his- 
torical society. Eventually, in 1956, 
a Library Study Committee was ap- 
pointed to study in the conference 
the place of the Christian E. Charles 
Theological Library, a historical li- 
brary, and the archives for historical 
tidbits. Out of this study, so far, has 
come the Lancaster Mennonite Con- 
ference Historical Society, appointed 
by the Bishop Board in the spring of 
1958. The first meeting was called 
by the Chairman, J. Paul Graybill, 
on May 22 at Salunga, Pennsylvania, 
when it organized with the under- 
signed as Secretary, and Norman W. 
Nauman as Treasurer. The commit- 
tee of eight also includes: Earl B. 
Groff, J. Lloyd Gingerich, Otto J. 
Miller, Daniel D. Wert, and Chester 
C. Graybill. The minutes of this fis- 
cal year will have recorded a dozen 
official meetings, most of which were 
four hours long. 

The Historical Library when com- 
pleted will include all of our church 
publications from the start: The 
Herald of Truth (1864-1908), Gospel 
Witness (1905-1908), Gospel Herald 
(1908- ), Christian Monitor (1909- 
1953), Words of Cheer (1876- Ms 
Youth’s Christian Companion (1920- 

), Beams of Light, now Story 
Friends (1905- ), Family Alma- 
mac (1870-1955), Mennonite Year- 
book and Directory (1905- ie 
Sunday-school literature (1890- ) 
in German and English (and this 
will soon be voluminous, The Chris- 
tian Ministry (1948- ), The Chris- 
tian School (1949- ), ete. ete. 
We are expecting to include all Am- 
ish and Mennonite books in print, 
histories and literature of all other 
related denominations in this area, 
all histories of all counties where 
our people are found in southeastern 
and central Pennsylvania, as well as 
all daughter colonies in Ontario, 





‘ yn tyt, myn leven: 


DIERCK PHILPs., 
Toet& Christenheyt, myn fo Shraft min ice Fe 
soeck IC eer 
niuet een |ohat van hecger wae? 
Weck dan met al het goet der re ire 


Dirk Philips (1504-1568), This portrait 
engraving by an unknown artist was made 
in the early part of the 17th century. Con 
cerning its authenticity as a true portrait 
of Dirk. see the Doopsgezinde Bijdragen, 
Deel XIV (1889), pp. 41-42. 


down the Shenandoah Valley, Wash- 
ington County, Maryland, and Frank- 
lin County, Pennsylvania, Confer- 
ence, Allegheny Conference; Ster- 
ling and Freeport, Illinois; Roseland 
Nebraska; etc. We now lack four of 
the Colonial Records and Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, about one hundred 
and thirty-six volumes in toto. We 
need all bulletins of the Lancaster 
Historical Society, (lacking Vols. I, 
IV, and seven issues in VI-VIII), 
Kittatinny, Lebanon, and _ historical 
societies in the area of our three 
eastern conferences. We need all 
genealogies in the area, especially of 
an Amish and Mennonite flavor; for 
genealogy is the invaluable neglect- 
ed stepsister of church history. We 
will appreciate old deeds of meet- 
inghouses and _ historic affinities, 
Fractur, folklore, photos of ordained 
Mennonite leaders and other early 
leaders. In fact, anything throwing 


(Continued on Page 2) 


A History of the 
Conservative Mennonite 
Churches in Northern 
Indiana 


OrA TROYER 


[This is the first thorough his- 
tory of the Conservative Mennonite 
Church in Elkhart and Lagrange 
Counties, Indiana. John C. Wenger] 


The beginning of the Conservative 
Mennonite Church in the northern 
Indiana area stems from several ear- 
lier withdrawals from the Old Order 
Amish Church that formed congre- 
gations known as the “Amish Men- 
nonites” or ‘“Churchhouse Amish.” 
The congregations formed were the 
Forks Church and the Clinton Frame 
Church in 1857. In 1876 a group, 
mainly from the Forks Church, 
formed the congregation at Town- 
line, which was the mother church 
of the Conservative churches in the 
northern Indiana area. 


The Clinton Frame (1854) and 
Forks (1857) Congregations were 
started largely because of the in- 
fluence of a group in Holmes Coun- 
ty, Ohio, which withdrew from the 
Old Order Amish Church in 1848. 
Numerous differences of opinion 
caused the separation in Ohio, but 
especially prominent was the issue 
on the manner in which baptism 
should be administered. Those who 
withdrew from the Amish Church 
held that baptism should be admin- 
istered in a body of water or stream 
(not immersion, however). The in- 
fluence of this idea spread to the 
Indiana community thus resulting in 
the founding of Forks and Clinton 
Frame, as well as Maple Grove, 
Howard-Miami, and other churches. 

It appears that the reasons for the 
formation of the Townline Congre- 
gation in 1876 did not include any 
major differences of opinion, but 
consisted of differing attitudes 
among the leaders at Forks with re- 
gard to rules and regulations. At 
least the mode of baptism was the 
same at Townline as had been prac- 
ticed at Forks. This method was in 
practice at Townline until 1915 
when baptismal services were per- 
formed in the church house. Ac- 
tually, it appears that the “stream- 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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light on the faith and practice of our 
Mennonite forefathers is vital in 
steering through the crises ahead. 
Then, too, we need all church bulle- 
tins issued by the congregations of 
this conference, the records of all 
conference committees and institu- 
tions, especially when changing sec- 
retaries. 

This is a massive task, especially 
at this late date when, due to new, 
cramped quarters, the average home 
relegates much to the flames and the 
ragman. About forty years ago 
Brother H. S. Bender traveled 
throughout our conference collecting 
materials. He was too late for com- 
mitteeman John Shenk’s materials, 
the Christian Herr-Amos Herr Li- 
brary, etc., but some material was 
rescued from oblivion, and along 
with access to it, we have a happy 
relationship with Goshen College 
and ‘the Mennonite Archives in 
building up this library. The Bishop 
Jacob Hostetter correspondence of 
1820-1865 has turned up in the Men- 
nonite Archives. Your society has 
helped to get these sixty-four letters 
translated for both of us. These and 
other happy finds now and then ap- 
pear. What more is there for you 
to produce, to help us to reconstruct 
much better our own history, over 
many “silent gaps”? 

If you go through your garret and 
find anything in Mennonitica, don’t 
burn it. (If you don’t want it, give 
us the privilege to make a bonfire.) 
We do not need copies of Christian 
Monitor except 1909-1917, nor Her- 
ald of Truth except a few issues in 
1906 and 1907. We need no issues of 
Missionary Messenger, Gospel Wit- 
ness, Gospel Herald, Mennonite 
Community, Christian Living, or 
Mennonite Life; but we need almost 
all of The Way, some few quarter- 
lies, Program Builder, Beams of 
Light, Youth’s Christian Companion, 
etc. Of the Beams of Light, we need 
especially some issues of 1912 and 
thereabouts, otherwise but scattered 
ones. Large family Bibles are not 
wanted unless of an early leader, but 
all family records, and other records 
taken from them, the Martyrs’ Mir- 
rors, etc., would be very welcome. 
Any help on complete records of 
cemeteries in the conference area 
would be also very welcome; but 
don’t work on large ones without 
seeing what we already possess in 
our more than two hundred and fifty 
partial records. We need Ephrata 
and Baer prints, the three Sauer Bi- 
bles, and the following genealogies: 
Zartman, Heisey, Strickler, Eby (5 
volumes), Nash, Hege, and Bechtel. 
Also desired are histories of Frank- 
lin County, some Waylands, more 


Amish, and hosts of others too nu- 
merous to mention. 

The Mission Board provided tem- 
porary accommodations in the new 
Mission Board Headquarters build- 
ing, giving us a home for the starter; 
but very soon we will need new 
quarters, probably an addition to the 
Christian E. Charles Library build- 
ing nearby, or at a new Conference 
centre, so much needed. 

We are typing a card file for all 
obituaries in the files of Herald of 
Truth, Gospel Witness and Gospel 
Herald. This work is completed to 
1918 now, and includes obituaries of 
people who had lived within the 
confines of the three eastern confer- 
ences. All such as were born here, 
as well as church leaders in other 
areas, are in a separate file. Impor- 
tant articles—articles by, and news 
items on/or of interest to these 
eastern conferences are also in a 
separate file. We have the indices 
ready to bring down to date. Then 
we will start files on other publica- 
tions, books, and cemetery records, 
as a ready reference for researchers 
and anyone desiring historical and 
genealogical data on this area. We 
are collecting complete files on pa- 
pers from many fields and binding 
them as soon as complete, and are 
aware of many books of interest to 
our library. 


The Society is making a definite 
drive in six congregations for histor- 
ical books, manuscripts, clippings, 
records, pictures, etc. The present 
drive is being made in Hernley, 
Bowmansville, Weaverland, Mellin- 
ger, Slate Hill, and Dohner’s congre- 
gations. Then the rest will eventu- 
ally follow. If you don’t know what 
will become of any such historical 
items when you are gone, give them 
to us now and you can know. Dona- 
tions and bequests by will, of any 
size, are needed and welcome. You 
will be hearing more of this new 
child of the conference, interested in 
old things (Cf. Deuteronomy 32:7). 
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method” was never strictly a rule 
in any of these churches, preference 
being given to the candidate desiring 
baptism as to whether it should be in 
a stream or in the church house. 
Counsel meeting was held and the 
Townline Church was organized 
March 25, 1876. John P. King and 
Christ Yoder came from Logan 
County, Ohio, to conduct the coun- 
sel meeting and help organize the 
congregation. The newly-formed 
group met in houses for worship for 
about a year until a church building 
was erected in 1877, about 15 miles 
east of Goshen in LaGrange County. 
The size of the Townline Congre- 


gation numbered about 75 members 
when it was formed in 1876. One of 
these was Joseph Bontrager who had 
been ordained as a minister in the 
Forks Church in 1867. Joseph 
moved to Kansas in 1883. John M. 
Hostetler was ordained minister Oc- 
tober 19, 1876. 

Joseph Yoder, a bishop in the 
Barker Street Church near Vistula, 
Indiana, worked with Townline from 
its beginning and he had bishop 
oversight until about 1883 when he 
moved to TIllinois. The Barker 
Street Church apparently was quite 
like the Townline Church in practice 
while Joseph Yoder had charge. 
However, after Joseph moved away 
the Barker Street Church fellow- 
shiped to a greater extent with Clin- 
ton Frame and Forks than with 
Townline. 

A church was also organized at 
Pretty Prairie near Howe, Indiana, 
at about the same time that Town- 
line was begun. People moved to 
the Pretty Prairie vicinity from Lo- 
gan County, Ohio, and at one time 
a sizable congregation existed there. 
However, by about 1905 most of the 
members had moved away and the 
church was completely broken up. 
During the time that the Pretty 
Prairie Congregation existed Town- 
line worked with that congregation 
to some extent. 

Bishop oversight at Townline after 
1883 was assumed by Peter Stuckey 
of Fulton County, Ohio. Eli Yoder 
of Allen County, Indiana, also assist- 
ed in that capacity, and John Lugin- 
bill assisted as visiting minister. 
Jonathan (“Joni”) J. Troyer, a 
member at Townline was ordained 
as deacon in October 14, 1883, as 
minister in 1886, and as bishop in 
1895. He served as bishop until his 
death in 1930. Sam T. Eash was 
ordained bishop in 1927 and assisted 
Jonathan until he died, and then 
Sam had full bishop oversight. More 
will be given later on the ministerial 
ordinations in their chronological se- 
quence. 

The congregation at Townline did 
not increase with any great rapidity. 
As stated previously, the initial 
membership numbered about 75. By 
1890 the size had increased to about 
125. However in 1900 the member- 
ship had decreased to 70, and by 
1914 to 40. 

Naturally such dwindling in num- 
ber is not without a cause. From 
1904 to 1907 a large segment of the 
congregation moved to Shelbyville, 
Illinois. The reason for moving 
seems to have been due largely to 
the influence of a certain man 
known as the “sleeping preacher,” 
who was also a member at Town- 
line. This preacher would go into 
a sort of semiconscious condition, 
and while in that state would preach 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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News and Notes 


TWENTY YEARS. More than one 
reader will have noticed that 1959 
has been marking the twentieth 
year of the Bulletin’s life. The Men- 
nonite Historical Bulletin was intro- 
duced to the Mennonite Church in 
1940 by John C. Wenger, its first 
editor, as the organ of the Histori- 
cal Committee. It first appeared as 
a 4-page, semiamnual publication, 
but already by 1942 it came out 
quarterly, and in 1952 two issues 
each year were expanded to eight 
pages. Among other periodicals the 
Bulletin has always been recogniz- 
able by its size of 11 by 8 inches, its 
off-brown paper stock, and its fairly 
regular layout of three columns of 
text with a single illustration on the 
front page. 

“It will be the aim of this Bulle- 
tin,” the editor wrote in April 1940, 
“to keep its readers informed of 
current progress in Mennonite his- 
torical study; to provide a channel 
for brief articles dealing with the 
history of our denomination.” He 
then goes on to say that place will 
be made for book reviews and news 
of historical interest. A quick glance 
at the various volumes of the Bul- 
letin shows that local American 
Mennonite history has filled most of 
the columns, although there have 
been articles of European subject 
matter. There are many book re- 
views and news has been fairly full. 
The Question Box has been discon- 
tinued. A useful guide to the ma- 
terials of the first ten volumes is the 
Cumulative Author and Subject In- 
dex prepared in 1949 by Nelson P. 
Springer. Some thought has been 
given to a cumulative index at the 
end of the twentieth volume, and it 
is hoped that a way will be found 
to compile it. 


ABOUT THE AMISH. Among the 
more important recent publications 
about the Amish are an article by 
Elmer Lewis Smith, “Personality 
Differences between Amish and Non- 
Amish Children,” in Rural Sociol- 
ogy, vol. 23, no. 4 (December, 1958) ; 
and a brochure by Vincent R. Tor- 
tora, The Amish Folk of Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch Country. The latter is 
profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and pen drawings which, 
along with the format and cover de- 
sign, give it the appearance of a pop- 
ular pamphlet. It is nevertheless a 
carefully prepared and sympathetic 
treatment. It may be ordered from 
the Photo Arts Press, P. O. Box 1274, 
Lancaster, Pa. 


Herald Press has reissued John A. 
Hostetler’s two booklets Amish Life 
and Mennonite Life in completely 
revised and rewritten editions. The 
former art work has been replaced 


with illustrations by Beulah Hostet- 
ler and all photographs are new 
ones. The new cover photographs 
are reproduced in four color process 
but the price remains the same, fifty 
cents each. 


THE WANDERING SOUL. A new 
English edition of The Wandering 
Soul by J. P. Schabaelje, which first 
appeared in Dutch in 1647 and sub- 
sequently in many _ editions in 
Dutch, German and English was 
published in 1958 by Menno Sauder 
of Elmira, Ontario, Canada. This 
new book is an offset edition of the 
Baer edition printed at Lancaster in 
1874, except for a few alterations in 
the footnotes, some appended mate- 
rials, and a few pages which were 
reset. This Mennonite devotional 
book may be ordered from the pub- 
lisher or from the printer, Light & 
Hope, Berne, Indiana. As a com- 
panion volume the publisher also 
brought out in 1958 a reprint of sev- 
eral portions of Dirk Philips, Enchi- 
ridion or Hand Book. 


JOHN HORSCH CONTEST. The 
winners in Class III of the John 
Horsch Mennonite History Essay 
Contest for 1957-58 were announced 
in the previous issue of the Bulletin. 
The judges of Class II, college fresh- 
men, sophomores, and juniors, have 
now announced their decision to 
give the awards to three students 
from Eastern Mennonite College. 
James O. Lehman won first prize 
with an essay entitled, “Sonnenberg: 
The Pioneer Church”; John R. Glick, 
second, “Our Changing Mutual Aid 
Program,” and James Good, third, 
“George R. Brunk.” 


THESIS ON SEBASTIAN FRANCK. 
The Dutch Mennonite minister at 
Leiden, Simon L. Verheus, obtained 
the Ph.D. degree in November 1958 
at the University of Amsterdam. His 


doctoral dissertation was a theologi- 
cal study which compared the views 
of history in Sebastian Franck and 
the Madgeburg Centuries. It was 
titled, Kroniek en Kerugma, Een 
theologische studie over de Maag- 
denburger Centurien. Copies may be 
ordered from the publisher, Van 
Loghum Slaterus, Arnhem, The 
Netherlands. 





No Baptist (Taufer) will be found 
in war, and few in prison or on the 
gallows because of their crimes. The 
majority of them are inclined to 
peacefulness. It is still possible to 
sleep unconcernedly among them 
and not need to fear robbery or even 
murder if one has much money. It 
would indeed be desirable that the 
whole world were full of these “de- 
teriorated” Baptists (Taufer). Their 
outcome has turned out far better 
than that of many from among the 
Pietists who have again taken an 
evil turn.—Alexander Mack (1713), 
D. F. Durnbaugh, European Origins 
of the Brethren, p. 343. 


* * * 


As far as is known to us, no mem- 
ber of the Brethren group was mar- 
tyred for his faith. This is not to 
say that the Brethren did not ex- 
perience suffering for their beliefs. 
Two episodes stand out in this re- 
spect —the sentencing of Christian 
Liebe to serve as a galley slave, and 
the imprisonment of the Solingen 
Brethren. In each case, there ex- 
ists a surprisingly well-documented 
story of the imprisonment and the 
release. The efforts of the Dutch 
Mennonites, the Swiss Pietists, and 
others present nearly classic exam- 
ples of assistance to those repressed 
for religious reasons.—D. F. Durn- 
baugh, European Origins of the 
Brethren, p. 217. 





church of voluntary believers. 


of Christ’s kingdom. 


this Bulletin has been founded. 





OUR HISTORY 


More than four centuries ago Conrad Grebel and fifteen others stepped 
out in full loyalty to the teachings of Christ and established a free 
The members of the new church 
received baptism after conversion and lived in strict obedience to the 
New Testament ethic, including the nonresistant manner of life. Per- 
secution set in at once and took a serious toll of life. The history of 
the Mennonite Church is written in blood and tears. 


One of the few early leaders who escaped the executioner was Menno 
Simons. Menno will always be remembered for his unflinching stand 
for the truth of God’s word and for his humble devotion to the cause 


Our Church has many heroes of the faith, and many of them gave 
their lives that the precious heritage might be preserved. The only 
way to become acquainted with the story of the past is to read history. 
It is to stimulate interest in the history of the Mennonite Church that 


John C. Wenger, in the first issue of the Mennonite 
Historical Bulletin, April, 1940. 
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with considerable force and fervor. 
Apparently the group who favored 
the “sleeping preacher’ wanted to 
have him preach regularly at Town- 
line. Being unable to accomplish 
this a contingent moved to Illinois 
and formed a congregation there. 

By 1922 the congregation had 
again increased to 100 members, and 
by 1927 to 150. Attendance at Town- 
line has tended to fluctuate consid- 
erably. When Griner became more 
independent as a _ congregation 
naturally Townline attendance de- 
creased. Again when Pleasant Grove 
was built Townline and Griner both 
had a decrease in membership. This, 
of course, was the desired effect, es- 
pecially for Griner, since it was 
overcrowded. In September, 1957 
the approximate membership at 
Townline was 95; at Griner 240; at 
Pleasant Grove 250; at Riverview 
175; at Bethel 90. 

Due to the crowded conditions at 
Townline, and in order to have a 
meetinghouse more closely in the 
area where many of the members 
lived, the Griner church building 
near Middlebury, Indiana, was pur- 
chased for a thousand dollars in 
1921 from a Lutheran group. 

In 1922 regular services were held 
at Griner every other Sunday. On 
alternate Sundays services were con- 
ducted at Townline. Evening ser- 
vices were conducted at the place 
where no day service had been held. 
Prior to the purchase of the Griner 
building, Townline had had regular 
services only biweekly up to 1917. 
From 1917 on services were held at 
Townline every Lord’s Day, and 
evening services were also begun. 
However, during the first few years 
evening services were discontinued 
during the winter months. 

Beginning July 14, 1935, services 
were held both at Townline and 
Griner every Sunday. The member- 
ship had increased to an amount ap- 
preciable enough to warrant this. 
However, the evening services were 
still held only on alternate Sundays 
at each meeting place. 

The Townline building today is 
the one originally built but it has 
been remodeled several times since 
its erection. In 1927 a basement was 
dug just a little west of the original 
building and the building was moved 
onto it. At the same time an addi- 
tion of sixteen feet was built on the 
south end of the building. In 1956 
a new front was added and modern 
toilet facilities were added. A pub- 
lic address system was also installed 
about that time. 


After its purchase the Griner 
building was also remodeled and en- 
larged to accommodate the increased 
membership. In recent years mod- 


ern toilet facilities and a public ad- 
dress system have also been installed 
there. 

In 1947-48 a church building was 
erected north of Millersburg, Indi- 
ana. Those living within a certain 
radius of this churchhouse, who had 
been attending either Townline or 
Griner made Pleasant Grove, as it 
was called, their meeting place. Sam 
T. Eash had continued bishop over- 
sight both at Townline and Griner 
and also at Pleasant Grove until 
Clarence A. Yoder was ordained to 
that office in 1950 to serve the 
Pleasant Grove Congregation. 

In the spring of 1952 a basement 
church building (the ground level 
story was completed in 1954) was 
erected near White Pigeon, Michi- 
gan, at which numerous members 
from Griner, and also some from 
Townline and Pleasant Grove, con- 
gregated for worship. Several fac- 
tors were involved in the building of 
this Riverview congregation. One 
was the crowded condition at Gri- 
ner; another was the fact that a 
number of families had purchased 
farms across the Michigan line, and 
thus had quite a distance to church. 
Other factors not so easily defined, 
undoubtedly, also had some part in 
the formation of the congregation. 


The Riverview Congregation was 
not begun under the bishop over- 
sight of Sam T. Eash as Griner and 
Pleasant Grove had been. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Conserva- 
tive Conference, of which the Indi- 
ana Conservative Churches were al- 
so members, appointed Emanuel 
Peachey to serve as bishop in charge 
of Riverview. This congregation 
began almost at the outstart to 
maintain a more liberal attitude to- 
ward rules and regulations, and 
practices in the worship service, 
than had prevailed at the other con- 
gregations. Many of the members 
purchased radios, an item which had 
been prohibited in the other congre- 
gations. The sisters’ worship veils 
took on more of the pattern of those 
in vogue in the Mennonite churches. 
Herald Press Sunday school quar- 
terlies began to be used in the adult 
classes in Sunday school, whereas 
direct Bible study was in use by the 
other congregations. In short, the 
congregational discipline and church 
practices were more patterned after 
the Mennonite churches in the 
community than the Conservative 
churches from which they had 
come. However, there were and 
still are considerable differences be- 
tween this congregation and other 
Mennonite congregations in the com- 
munity. Riverview Congregation is, 
of course, a member of the Conser- 
vative Mennonite Conference. 

Noah Zehr and Jonas Miller, who 
were both ministers at Griner, now 
serve at Riverview. Noah began 


preaching at Riverview right after it 
was formed and Jonas _§ started 
preaching there about two years af- 
ter that. Willard Mayer of Pigeon, 
Michigan, was ordained to the min- 
istry and served a very short time at 
Riverview soon after it was started. 
In September of 1954, Ora Kauff- 
man, a minister of Vasser, Michigan, 
moved near White Pigeon and 
served in the ministry at Riverview. 
He was ordained to the office of 
bishop in October, 1955. 

By the spring of 1954 attendance 
at Pleasant Grove already was large 
enough to cause an overcrowded 
condition and it was decided to 
build a church house close to Nap- 
panee from which area a number of 
families (primarily members who 
had transferred from the Old Order 
Amish) had been coming to Pleas- 
ant Grove for services. The new 
meeting place, called Bethel, was 
opened for services on February 6, 
1955, with J. C. Wenger giving the 


message. Bishop oversight there 
has been in charge of Clarence 
Yoder. 


The membership at Bethel was 
comprised mainly of those who had 
been attending at Pleasant Grove 
and lived in the Nappanee area. 
Homer Miller of Nappanee, who had 
been ordained in the Amish church, 
transferred his membership to Pleas- 
ant Grove in August 1954 and then 
served as a minister at Bethel when 
it was started. Jake Miller was also 
ordained as minister for the Bethel 
congregation on June 19, 1955. 

A complete listing of the minis- 
terial ordinations may be seen from 
the table at the end of this paper. 


Church worship services are now 
held regularly on Sunday mornings 
at each of these meeting houses. As 
stated previously, up to 1917 ser- 
vices were conducted only biweekly 
at Townline. After Griner was pur- 
chased, Sunday morning services 
were held alternately at Griner and 
Townline. Many families attended 
regularly every Sunday—one Sun- 
day at Townline, the next at Griner 
—but others attended only when ser- 
vices were at the churchhouse near- 
est their home. From 1935 on, Sun- 
day morning services were conduct- 
ed both at Townline and Griner, as 
well as at Pleasant Grove (1948), 
Riverview (1952), and Bethel (1955) 
as they were formed. 


When Pleasant Grove, the third 
meetinghouse was built, the minis- 
ters of Griner and Townline rotated 
regularly to preach among the three 
congregations. Sam Eash had bish- 
op oversight of all three congrega- 
tions as well. However, after 1948 
each minister was assigned to a spe- 
cific congregation where he then 
served regularly. 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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Mennonite Research News and Notes 


MELVIN GINGERICH 


The Canadian Historical Review 
in its October 1958 issue reported 
the following doctoral dissertations 
in progress: Paul E. Crunican, “The 
Manitoba School Question and Cana- 
dian Federal Politics,’ (Toronto); 
Stanley N. Murray, “Agricultural 
History of Red River Valley of the 
North,” (Wisconsin); L. G. Reeds, 
“The Agricultural Geography of 
Southern Ontario,” (Toronto); John 
A. Toews, “Alternative Service in 
Canada During World War II,” 
(Manitoba); John Warkentin, “The 
Mennonite Settlements in Manitoba: 
A Study in Historical Geography,” 
(Toronto). 

In addition it reported the follow- 
ing four master’s theses as being in 
progress: Marilyn Glynn Huck, 
“Early Settlement in Waterloo 
County (Upper Canada),” (Toron- 
to); Charles Humphries, “Upper 
Canada in 1813,” (Toronto); V. J. 
Peters, “All Things Common: The 
Hutterians of Manitoba” (Manitoba); 
Henry G. Walton, “Patterns of Occu- 
pational and Social Adjustment 
Among German-speaking Immigrant 
Professionals in Canada,” (Toronto). 

The October-December 1957 Jour- 
nal of American Folklore contained 
an article by Bruno Nettl on “The 
Hymns of the Amish: An Example 
of Marginal Survival.” 

Eldon Kortemeir in 1958 wrote a 
94-page typed article on “The Life 
and Growth of the Freeport Men- 
nonite Church.” The article was re- 
vised and duplicated in 1959. In- 
quiries can be addressed to Richard 
J. Yordy, Route 4, Freeport, Illinois. 

Russell Bixler of Bethany Biblical 
Seminary, Chicago, is doing a study 
on footwashing. 

Claus-Peter Clasen is writing a 
dissertation on “The Social Struc- 
ture of the German Baptists in the 
16th Century” at the Free Univer- 
sity of Berlin. 

Gordon Dyck of the Mennonite 
Biblical Seminary, Elkhart, Indiana, 
is writing the “History of the First 
Mennonite Church of Nappanee, In- 
diana.” 

Orville D. Schmidt is writing a 
paper in the History Department of 
the University of Chicago on “The 
Opposition of the Doctrine of Poly- 
gamy as Instituted by Johann von 
Leyden in Miinster, 1534.” 

Elwyn L. Simons of the Depart- 
ment of Geology at Princeton Uni- 
versity is doing research in the his- 
tory of the Hershey family. 

Jesse Yoder, Birdsboro, Pa., is 
doing a doctoral dissertation in the 
Northwestern University School of 
Speech on “A Rhetorical Analysis of 
the Frankenthal Anabaptist De- 
bates.” Yoder spent the school year 


1956-57 at Heidelberg University 
doing background work for his dis- 
sertation. 

A booklet entitled, Fiftieth Anni- 
versary West Clinton Mennonite 
Church, was issued in 1958 by the 
West Clinton Mennonite Church, 
Pettisville, Ohio. This 32-page 
booklet contains illustrations, a table 
of events, lists of ministers, plus 
general histories of the West Clin- 
ton and Lockport congregations. 

The Richfield Mennonite Church, 
Richfield, Pennsylvania, in 1958 is- 
sued a 46-page booklet on its 75th 
anniversary. Various tables, pic- 
tures, and lists of events as well as 
treatments of every aspect of church 
activities combine to make this a 
valuable hitsorical account. 

Among the holdings in the rich 
music collection of the Washington 
Cathedral Library is a copy of 
Christliches Gesangbuch, zundchst 
fiir den Gebrauch der evangelischen 
Mennoniten-Gemeinen in der Pfalz. 
Worms, 1832. The Goshen College 
Historical Library also has a copy of 
this hymnal. 

R. C. Laurie Mitton completed a 
master’s thesis at the University of 
Arkansas in 1955 on “A Study of the 
Relationship of Pietism to Didacti- 
cism in Mennonite Poetry and the 
Influence of Pietism upon Mennonite 
Poetic Didacticism.” 

The Dartmouth College Depart- 
ment of Religion has prepared a 
mimeographed collection of primary 
source readings for sale to its stu- 
dents taking the introductory course 
“The Judeo-Christian Tradition.” In 
it is reproduced in its entirety “The 
Schleitheim Confession” as _ pub- 
lished in the October 1945 Mennon- 
ite Quarterly Review. 

Donald Blosser, Columbiana, Ohio, 
is doing his Goshen College social 
science seminar on the story of the 
Mennonite ‘“Sea-going Cowboys” 
during the days of UNRRA. Almost 
1,000 Mennonites served in this pro- 
gram. 

John P. Duersken, Hesston College, 
has done extensive research in Eu- 
rope on “Mennonite Music Worship 
Practices.” He has been particular- 
ly interested in “the reasons for the 
Mennonite tradition and position on 
the use of musical instruments in 
worship services.” 

Recent accessions of the Archives 
of the Mennonite Church include: 

1. Two S. D. Guengerich diaries, 

from Menno S. Guengerich. 

2. Tape recording of a sermon by 
A. C. Good and historical ad- 
dresses by Harry Weber and 
Noah Byers delivered in the Sci- 
ence Ridge Mennonite Church, 


Sterling, Illinois, presented by 
Raymond Book. 


3. A box of Pueblo, Colorado, Men- 
nonite Church records, from 
Mary McCrory. 


The June 1958 Missionary Chal- 
lenge, 4001 West 56th, Des Moines, 
10, Iowa, contains a short historical 
sketch on the Thurman, Colorado, 
Mennonite Church, by Aaron Unter- 
nahrer of Flagler, Colorado. 

The Board of Education and Pub- 
lication of the General Conference 
Mennonite Church recently did a 
thorough “College Plans Survey for 
1958-1976.” Their findings published 
in a preliminary report show three 
times as many of their young people 
entering college by 1973 as enrolled 
in 1958. Maynard Shelly, Newton, 
Kansas, gave out the Preliminary 
Report in February 1959. 





SUSTAINING MEMBERS OF THE 
MENNONITE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


The list of sustaining members of 
the Mennonite Historical Association 
for 1958, as reported by the treas- 
urer, is as follows: 

Ira J. Buckwalter 
Paul Erb 

J. Roy Graybill 
Melvin Gingerich 
Maris W. Hess 

Ira D. Landis 

Orie O. Miller 
Nelson P. Springer 
John C. Wenger 





THE EARLY INTIMACY OF 
FRIENDS AND MENNONITES 


A Netherlander Mennonite, dwelling 

at London, who wrote, August 6th, 
1709 to Amsterdam and Haarlem 
says: ‘Eight families went to Penn- 
sylvania; the English Friends called 
Quakers, helped them liberally.’ 
Barclay, in his Religious Societies of 
the Commonwealth, says, ‘But not 
only did the leaders of the early So- 
ciety of Friends take great interest 
in the Mennonites, but the yearly 
meeting of 1709 contributed fifty 
pounds (a very large sum at that 
time) for the Mennonites of the Pa- 
latinate, who fled from the persecu- 
tion of the Calvinists in Switzerland.’ 
This required the agreement of the 
representatives of above four hun- 
dred churches, and shows, in a 
strong light, the sympathy which ex- 
isted among the early Friends for 
the Mennonites.” May this brother- 
ly love remain and grow brighter.— 
Selected by S. Godschalk. (Herald 
of Truth, March 1, 1884, p. 71). 
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There is good evidence that Sun- 
day school was a regular part of the 
service as early as 1890. Direct Bi- 
ble study without the use of discus- 
sion helps such as quarterlies, has 
been the practice for the adult 
classes in the Sunday school. This 
is still true today except at River- 
view. However, since 1944 the chil- 
dren’s classes up to twelve years old 
have been using the Herald Press 
materials. 

Preaching on Sunday morning was 
almost entirely in German until 
1947. Occasionally a visiting min- 
ister would preach in English and 
would seem to gain a more attentive 
audience, particularly among the 
young people. The home ministers, 
too, began to read in English, and as 
younger ministers were ordained, 
the services began to be more and 
more in English. Today, the preach- 
ing is entirely in English and only 
occasionally are any remarks across 
the pulpit made in German. How- 
ever, most of the people in attend- 
ance can speak fluently the Penn- 
sylvania German (“Dutch”), and 
much of the conversation after the 
service is in that dialect. 

The singing in the service was 
done from German hymnals for 
many years, but the writer recalls 
the pleasure he anticipated when a 
hymn was announced from the Eng- 
lish section of Eine Sammulung von 
schdnen Lieder, which was then in 
use. In 1941 the congregations voted 
to use the Church Hymnal and it 
has been the hymnal in use in the 
worship service since that time. 
Singing in the worship service is led 
by anyone who cares to lead a hymn. 
It is led from whatever place the 
person may be sitting. There is no 
regular chorister who leads in front 
of the congregation except at special 
services such as weddings. Special 
singing groups such as quartets are 
not permitted in the worship ser- 
vice. Only for funerals is a small 
group selected to provide the sing- 
ing. However, small singing groups 
have been formed from time to 
time. These have met to sing most- 
ly for their own enjoyment and in- 
spiration, but they have also taken 
part in services outside of their own 
congregations, especially at mission 
stations. A couple of years ago, a 
young people’s chorus was started 
and has continued ever since. There 
is a monthly Sunday evening hymn- 
sing in charge of the young people 
which is well attended by the young 
people and also older ones who en- 
joy singing. 

Midweek services have been con- 
ducted since about 1946. These have 
ben largely in charge of the young 


people of the congregations, but 
older ones also attend and often an 
older person is elected to lead the 
Bible discussion group. For the 
young people of the Townline, Gri- 
ner, and Pleasant Grove churches 
the midweek service is a cooperative 
affair and is rotated among the 
three churches. Thus the meeting is 
at one place every third week. How- 
ever, those who attend the meeting 
usually attend each week irrespec- 
tive of which church house it is held. 

Townline also has an adult prayer 
fellowship, and Bethel and River- 
view each maintain separate mid- 
week services. 

The sisters in the churches main- 
tain regular monthly sewing circles. 
Bethel and Pleasant Grove cooper- 
ate together and the other congrega- 
tions each maintain theirs separate- 
ly. The sewing circles are quite well 
supported, serving as a social con- 
tact as well as a service project for 
the sisters. A sewing circle was first 
begun, probably in the mid-twen- 
ties, when sewing was done for 
the conference-sponsored Children’s 
Home. 

Since 1953 a Junior Sewing Circle 
was begun among the younger sis- 
ters. 

The young people of Townline, 
Griner, and Pleasant Grove have 
tended to stay together as a social 
group despite their membership at 
the separate congregations. This has 
shown itself in the common midweek 
services, as mentioned, and in lite- 
raries, in The Way distribution, and 
the like. The Bethel young people 
also participate in some of these ac- 
tivities, but the Riverview young 
people have tended to maintain their 
own activities separately. The close 
proximity of the Townline, Griner, 
and Pleasant Grove churches is 
probably the chief factor causing 
this. Bethel and Riverview are far- 
ther from the hub of the homes of 
most of the young people. 

Revival meetings are usually an 
annual feature in each congregation. 
These are generally eagerly antici- 
pated and well attended. From the 
time that Townline became a part of 
the Conservative Conference it is 
apparent that these services were 
considered an essential part of the 
church program. Conference at first 
appointed a certain minister to be 
responsible to conduct revival meet- 
ings in specified districts during a 
given season; now each congrega- 
tion decides all this for itself. 

Summer Bible schools have been 
a part of the program of the church- 
es since about 1948. Prior to this the 
children usually attended the Men- 
nonite Bible schools in the commu- 
nity during the summer. Recogniz- 
ing the need for Summer Bible 
schools, and their own responsibility 
in this area, the churches then be- 


gan to conduct their own Bible 
schools. The Herald Press materials 
are used. Each congregation inde- 
pendently organizes its own Bible 
school each summer. 

Bible conferences or special youth 
programs as such have not been 
much in vogue in the congregations, 
though there have been a few in re- 
cent years. During the annual re- 
vival meetings at least one meeting 
is devoted mainly to the youth. In 
recent years winter Bible school is 
usually held in at least one of the 
churches during the winter. On 
special church days such as Good 
Friday or Ascension Day some type 
of worship service is held. 

Organized mission work has been 
sponsored by the churches only in 
the last several years. However, in- 
dividuals from the various congre- 
gations have rendered various peri- 
ods of service at missions or welfare 
agencies sponsored by the Conser- 
vative or Mennonite Conferences. 
The churches have been helping fi- 
nancially and otherwise in the Con- 
ference mission and relief program 
probably since its inception. 

About 1948 several young men 
went to Minnesota to help teach Bi- 
ble school in districts where Irvin 
Shantz had charge. As interest grew 
in this particular area and an oppor- 
tunity was given in 1950 to assume 
charge of a mission post at Kitchi, 
Minnesota, the three churches, Town- 
line, Griner, and Pleasant Grove, 
agreed to sponsor the workers for 
that place. Leroy Yoders and Joni 
Beachys moved to the area and Le- 
roy was ordained to serve as minis- 
ter there on October 16, 1952. 

Other Summer Bible school work 
has been carried on in a limited way 
in areas where a need was felt to be 
present, but presently there is no 
Sunday school work being done out- 
side of the established churches, ex- 
cept at Kitchi, at least to the writ- 
er’s knowledge. There seems to be 
a feeling among many of the con- 
stituency that a work of this kind 
should be begun. 

Basically, a conservative viewpoint 
has characterized the thinking and 
practices in the congregations dur- 
ing the years. This is especially no- 
ticeable when a comparison is made 
between the congregations in this 
area as compared with those in oth- 
er areas of the Conference. Consid- 
erable effort has been made to main- 
tain a status of separation from the 
world in dress. A regulation coat is 
worn by most of the men and a cape 
dress by all the sisters, and the wor- 
ship veil is worn by most of the sis- 
ters on the street as well as in the 
worship service. 

The radio, and of course television, 
are still banned to the members but 
this rule (concerning the radio) has 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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A History of the Old Order 
Amish Mennonite Sunday 
School at East Center 
Congregation, 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
VAL. J. HEADINGS, JR. 


[This history of an Old Order Am- 
ish Mennonite Sunday school in 
Kansas was typed from an 8-page 
pamphlet without date or place of 
publication. It was written likely 
about 1947. We have reprinted it 
here because it is a significant his- 
torical record which will interest a 
wider audience of readers. Ed.] 


The first Old Order Amish Men- 
nonites to settle on the Kansas prai- 
rie were the Bishop C. E. Bontrager 
and Abraham Nisly families who 
migrated to Kansas from Shelby 
County, Illinois, and located about 
nine miles southwest of Hutchinson. 
They arrived in July 1883, and at 
that time there was an abundant 
growth of prairie grass from two to 
four feet in height. There were only 
a few houses or buildings between 
Hutchinson and Partridge at that 
time and those were rudely built. 
The road at that time was only a 
wagon trail through the prairie and 
to this time there can still be seen 
the tracks cut by the wagons 
through the prairie where the native 
sod is still unbroken. 

In the year 1884 the Noah Miller 
family from Holmes County, Ohio, 
heeded the call of the Western Prai- 
rie and settled about seven miles 
southwest of Hutchinson. In March 
1886 the John Headings family from 
Lawrence County, Pennsylvania, 
came and setled about five miles 
southwest of Hutchinson. Soon af- 
ter, in the same year, the Dan E. 
Mast and the J. R. Yutzy families 
also came to Kansas and settled 
about six miles southwest of Hutch- 
inson. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL ORGANIZED 


Church was held in the houses of 
members every other Sunday. After 
Dan E. Mast arrived he sensed the 
need of more Bible study and teach- 
ing and he organized the first Sun- 
day school of the Old Order Amish 
Mennonite Church in Kansas. The 
first Sunday school was held in a va- 
cant house on the west eighty of the 
Dan A. Nisly quarter now owned by 
Edward D. Nisly, Dan D. Nisly be- 
ing a son of the Pioneer Abraham 
Nisly. Sunday school was held on 
the Sundays between church serv- 
ices. 

The first death in the new settle- 
ment in Kansas was that of the Pio- 
neer Abraham Nisly in 1885. He 
was buried in the cemetery still used 


by the Amish churches located one 
mile north and one and one-half 
miles east of Partridge. The second 
death was the wife of Bishop C. E. 
Bontrager who died in 1886. 

The first marriage in the new set- 
tlement was that of Noah B. Yoder 
and Barbara Bontrager. The house 
they were married in is part of the 
present home of their son, John B. 
Yoder, and family. 

In the year 1888 the Noah Hel- 
muth family from Holmes County 
(Ohio) and others settled in the 
community. As more people moved 
in the Sunday school was opposed 
by some and was discontinued part 
of the time. 

In the summer of 1888 interest 
was again revived and Sunday 
school was started in the houses of 
the members on the Sundays be- 
tween church services and lasted all 
day, having recess and noon. Dan E. 
Mast was again leading and encour- 
aging. 


WorK Done IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 

Some things memorized by the pu- 
pils at Sunday School were the Ten 
Commandments, the Beatitudes, and 
Books of the Bible. Pete Miller was 
chosen as superintendent in 1888. 
Sunday school was held in 1888 and 
1889. Interest again lagged and it 
apparently was discontinued for sev- 
eral summers. 

In the year 1893 the J. D. Miller 
family from Holmes County, Ohio, 
arrived and settled in the commu- 
nity. The same year Ed Miller, a 
Mennonite young man, was working 
in the community, and he aroused 
interest again for Sunday school. 
Through his labors Sunday school 
was organized and held in the Union 
Brick, now Elmhirst, schoolhouse by 
the young boys and girls. There 
were no married people present. Ed 
Miller was elected the first superin- 
tendent, and served until he left for 
Iowa in the late summer of 1893. 
Jacob H. Miller was then elected and 
served the rest of that summer and 
the summer of 1894 when he married 
and moved to North Dakota. Dan 
A. Nisly was then elected and served 
several summers. 

For some time Sunday school was 
opposed by some people and it was 
only through faith and the labors of 
a few that interest was kept alive. 

There were a few summers that 
there was no Sunday school held 
since it was organized in 1893 to the 
present time, 1947. So it has been 
over fifty years that Sunday school 
has been held by the Old Order con- 
gregation southwest of Hutchinson, 
Kansas. 

While there are those who have 
criticized and opposed the Sunday 
school, there are also those who have 
learned things about the Bible. So, 
at the present time, the Sunday 


school continues. We believe it is a 
great help to strengthen the brother- 
hood and teach our children the 
great truths of the Bible. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AT PRESENT 


Our Sunday school at present is 
opened with two songs. The Lieder 
Sammlung song books are used. 
Then a portion of Scripture is read 
and prayer held, classes are formed, 
and the lesson read which is two or 
three chapters in the New Testa- 
ment. After reading the lesson, the 
superintendent or minister, if there 
is one present, goes over the lesson 
discussing and explaining. Then 
some members are asked to repeat 
a verse memorized as a golden text 
from the lesson. There are two ques- 
tions given two weeks in advance. 
These are now answered and dis- 
cussed and the questions given for 
the next two weeks. The children 
then have their lesson which is dis- 
cussed and explained by the chil- 
dren’s leader, who is elected in the 
beginning of Sunday school in the 
spring. 

Sunday School is still held in the 
“Elmhirst” schoolhouse by the East 
Center Old Order Amish Mennonite 
Congregation. The Northwest and 
Southwest congregations have a 
schoolhouse of their own to conduct 
Sunday school and German day 
school. 

Among those who have served as 
superintendents of the “Elmhirst” 
Sunday School are: Ed Miller, Bish- 
op Jacob H. Miller, Pre. Dan A. Nis- 
ly, David M. Yoder, Jerry J. Troyer, 
Eli N. Helmuth, Dan M. Miller, Bish- 
op Levi Helmuth, Sam M. Beachy, 
Eli N. Yutzy, Roman N. Mast, Eli L. 
Helmuth, Dan M. Yoder, Val J. 
Headings, Jr. The present super- 
intendent is again Roman N. Mast. 

I wish also to acknowledge and 
thank those who have helped in get- 
ting the facts and data of this brief 
History of our Sunday school, which 
is as nearly correct as seemed possi- 
ble. Many of those who helped or- 
ganize the Sunday school have 
passed on to their reward and as 
others are getting older their mem- 
ory is not as keen as in younger 
years. 

It is our wish and our prayer that 
this brief history will be an inspira- 
tion to those of the future genera- 
tion, and may our Sunday school 
continue until our Lord returns. 





Living in the midst of the Ameri- 
can culture in a world bristling with 
projectiles is no light assignment for 
a Christian, but we are not to as- 
sume that we are more Christian by 
distaining it.— Roland H. Bainton, 
Recovery of the Anabaptist Vision. 
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been modified at Riverview, as stat- 
ed, and more recently also at Town- 
line. Very little is said about other 
modern inventions except to empha- 
size simplicity and good stewardship. 

Most of the members have only a 
grade school education. Recently, 
more are going through the ninth 
and tenth grades, but relatively few 
complete high school. A few have 
gone on to college. Quite a few of 
the young people attend Winter Bi- 
ble school at the Conference-spon- 
sored Bible school in Ohio. In the 
last few years a much more encour- 
aging attitude has been manifested 
toward higher education. 

Farming is probably the vocation 
of the majority of families but many 
work in the carpenter trade and in 
factories. Quite a number are sales- 
men and truck drivers or laborers of 
other types. A few might be classed 
as semi-professionals. Several mem- 
bers have their own businesses. 

The greater percentage of the 
membership in the congregations 
presently have either come from the 
Amish, or their parents or grand- 
parents did. Only a few are mem- 
bers who do not have a Mennonite 
background. In a few cases persons 
from more liberal Mennonite groups 
have joined with one of the congre- 
gations, but usually they come from 
the Amish church or move into the 
community from other areas where 
they attended a Conservative church. 
From time to time members leave 
the churches to join a more liberal 
Mennonite group or another church. 
Especially does this seem to be true 
of young brethren and some young 
sisters. They are baptized in the 
Conservative Church but once they 
are big enough to leave home they 
go elsewhere, mostly to another 
Mennonite church. 


A spiritual atmosphere and a hos- 
pitable attitude are present in the 
churches. Most of the members re- 
spond to needs in the brotherhood 
with financial and other types of as- 
sistance. At times of misfortune or 
special need, evidence of help and 
concern is usually quickly shown. 

It is hoped that an awakened con- 
cern will be manifested to the re- 
sponsibility of bringing Christ to 
those outside the church. This feel- 
ing seems to be shared by numerous 
members but adequate leadership 
for the task seems to be one lack in 
its accomplishment. With the many 
young people and other resources 
available one feels that much could 
be done in this area for the kingdom 
of God. It is hoped that a later his- 
tory of these Conservative Churches 
will reveal that more will have been 
done than is on record today. 


TABLE OF MINISTERIAL ORDINATIONS 


Name 


. Joseph Bontrager 


. John M. Hostetler 


(Apr. 16, 1839-1914) 


. Jonathan J. Troyer 


(Mar. 8, 1841- 
May 23, 1930) 


Christian S. Yoder 
(Apr. 21, 1845- 
Feb. 25, 1908) 


. Noah Kropf 


(Dec. 1883- +) 


. Jeff Troyer 


. Christian J. Miller 


(Oct. 30, 1890- ) 


Sam T. Eash 
(Mar. 1, 1891-__—+) 


. Manasses R. Miller 


(Oct. 14, 1879-  —) 


. John J. S. Yoder 


(Apr. 16, 1884- —_) 


. Daniel J. Eash 


(Apr. 17, 1881- _) 


. Jonas J. Miller 


(May 28, 1904- 


. Noaz Zehr 


(Oct. 11, 1895- =) 


. Clarence A. Yoder 


(June 4, 1917- ) 


. Eli D. Miller 


(May 27, 1909- 


. Menno Schrock 


(Aug. 13, 1900- _) 


. Fred S. Bontrager 


21. 


22. 


23. 


(Mar. 22, 1898- ) 


. Louis Kauffman 


(May 12, 1915- 


. Edwin Knepp 


(Mar. 18, 1929- _) 


. Homer Miller 


(Sept. 30, 1924- ) 


Albert H. Miller 
(Apr. 5, 1919- ) 


Jake Miller 
(Dec. 21, 1903- ) 


Calvin Bontrager 
(Sept. 4, 1936-  ) 


Middlebury, Indiana. 


Date and Office 
to which ordained 


Min. June 2, 1867 
Min. 


Oct. 19, 1876 


1883 
1886 
1895 


1886 


Dea. 
Min. 
Bish. 


Dea. 


Oct. 14, 


Dea. 
Min. 
Min. 
Min. 
Bish. 
Min. 
Min. 
Dea. 


Min. 


Min. June 10, 1956 


Min. June 19, 1955 


Min. Mar. 8, 1956 


O.T. 


Remarks 


Ordained at Forks—helped 
form: the Townline Cong. 


Ordained at Townline—first 
ordination there 


Ordained at Townline— 
served there till his death 


Ordained at Townline 


Ordained at Townline— 
trans. to Forks in 1913 


Ordained at Townline— 
trans. to Shore Church 1921 


Ordained at Townline— 
trans. to Amish Church 1924 


Ordained at Townline—now 
bishop at Griner 


Ordained at Townline—now 
serving at Griner 


Ordained at Townline—now 
serving at Griner 


Ordained at Townline—still 
serving there 


Ordained at Townline— 
Served at Townline & 
Griner— 

At Riverview since 1954- 


Ordained at Allen Co., Ind. 
Served at Griner 1945-1952 
At Riverview 1952- 


Ordained at Pleasant Grove 
Bishop there since 1948 & 

at Bethel since its beginning 
Bishop oversight at Town- 
line 1953-1956 


Ordained at Townline—also 
bishop there since 1956- 


Ordained at the O. O. Amish 
Church—trans. to Pleasant 
Grove in Nov. 1949 


Ordained in the Amish 
Church—trans. to Griner in 
Aug. 1950 

Ordained at Griner & 
serving there 


Ordained at Pleasant Grove 
and serving there 


Ordained in the Amish 
Church—trans. to P. G. and 
serves at Bethel since its 
beginning 


Ordained at Griner and 
serving there 


Ordained at Bethel and 
serving there 


Ordained at Townline and 
serving there 


“Source: Much information was received from Bishop Sam T. Eash of 








